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solely to the colonists. It is true that, nominally, this country had similar advantages in the colonial markets as against the foreigner, but, as a matter of fact, England at the time practically had a monopoly owing to being the first to take advantage of the industrial revolution in manufactures, and there was no need of restrictions.
Naturally, then, such being the popular idea of the working of this preference-and-control system, people in this country began to ask wherein lay the benefit of colonies to the mother country ? This was a very old question, going back, as Dr. Cunningham has so well shown, to the very beginnings of coloniesl in the seventeenth century.
The colonies also, in spite of the preferences, saw that in some cases they might gain more by trade with other countries, notably the United States. Accordingly the attempt to bind together the home country and the colonies by a system of commercial preferences and political restrictions had the opposite effect to what was intended; it created mutual jealousies between the various parts of the empire. The reciprocity was, in Davidson's phrase, a reciprocity of disadvantage. And this constant looking to trade and commercial connections as the true basis of union rather tended to stifle than to enkindle other sentiments.2
Recently attempts have been made to show that the preferential system had its advantages, aTid that
1  Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 333.
2  Cf. Davidson, pp. 51-52 n., for summary of the history of the preferential duties.